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SUBJECT: War Termination in Vietnam 

Looking at developments in Vietnam from a per- 
spective removed from the immediate arena of decision 
I have the following reactions. 

While in many respects the Communist reaction 
to air attacks on North Vietnam has been as expected 
it also has some somewhat unexpected features. The 
Communists appear to be building up to a major effort 
in South Vietnam to cut the ground out from under us, 
psychologically if not in reality, through a series of 
major coordinated attacks. This we anticipated. One 
element that is, to me, somewhat unexpected is the 
rapidity with which they responded to the initial 
US/GVN air attacks by taking action which could only 
provoke a second round. There may be some parallel 
to the Gulf of Tonkin here. In the first round, as in 
the Gulf of Tonkin, they may have underestimated the 
US response. The second round was, perhaps, designed 
to demonstrate that they could not be scared off through 
US air attacks on NVN. I find it improbable that the 
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VC attack on the barracks was not directed by the 
DRV. Certainly the latter would have brought any al- 
ready programmed actions quickly under its immediate 
control after our initial attack on the DRV. There 
seems to me a serious danger now that escalation will 
proceed quite rapidly with the result that our time 
for decision will be radically compressed. How fast 
it will go does, I realize, depend partly on us and I 
do not know the exact character of our plans, but the 
logic of our posture and the Communist posture suggest 
this outcome. 

As you know, I have always believed that there was 
only a low probability that the Communist side would, 
when placed under this kind of military pressure, call 
off the war in South Vietnam. In our thinking, we have 
tended to focus upon North Vietnam's desire to preserve 
its economic investment . Enough attention may not have 
been given to the North Vietnamese interest, and to the 
interest of the ChiComs, in their political investment 
in the war in South Vietnam. 

If we continue to retaliate without, so far as I 
know, having given any clear indication that we will 
accept anything less than the complete defeat of North 
Vietnam in the South, the determination of North Vietnam 
and of the Chinese is only likely to increase. Further, 
it now appears that the Soviets, for whom the stakes are 
high in terms of the intra-Communist quarrel and their 
influence among the radical Afro-Asians, are being drawn 
into increasing - and increasingly open - support for 
Hanoi. They so far give no sign of trying to move the 
crisis into negotiation and they may, under present 
circumstances, have little leverage in Hanoi toward 
this end. 

Even if we stick to a retaliatory track, it seems 
highly likely to me, because of the probable continuation 
by the Communists of a major effort in SVN, that we will 
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in fact be embarked upon a program of action that is 
not distinguishable from an open-ended program of ever- 
larger attacks against North Vietnam. (Incidentally, 
you may remember that in the war games we also quickly 
moved, because of the Communist response, from a program 
of retaliatory actions to a broadly-based program of 
pressures on North Vietnam.) Assuming that it is our 
objective to avoid a wider war and to terminate our 
action through entry into negotiation, it seems to me 
urgent to give consideration to how this phase of action 
can be terminated and to how we can move to negotiations 
from a position of maximum threat. 

In this connection another element of the present 
situation (in addition to the Soviet role) which planning 
may not have fully anticipated, is that we are not yet 
under the kind of pressure for negotiations which we 
assumed would be likely. Perhaps these pressures will 
come with the next round of military action or in re- 
action to the last round, but it also seems to me possible 
that we have succeeded to such an extent in our effort 
to get others used to the idea of US attacks on North 
Vietnam, that these pressures may come too late - that 
they may come at a point when both we and the Communists 
feel that our prestige is too deeply committed to permit 
negotiations without further military responses to the 
others' action. 

We may have taken sufficient military action so 
that some of the political dangers of moving openly to 
negotiations have been considerably reduced. Moreover, 
we could still further reduce those dangers if we 
accompanied a statement indicating our willingness to 
negotiation with movement of ground forces into South 
Vietnam. 

The introduction of US ground forces would, in this 
context, serve three major purposes: first, it would 
help stiffen the situation in SVN politically and reduce 
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the risks that entry into negotiations would cause a 
collapse in morale; second, it could have a similar 
stiffening political effect in Thailand and elsewhere 
in the area; third, it would be a further signal to 
the Communists of our seriousness of purpose as we 
enter negotiations and provide us with bargaining lever' 
age for negotiation. There would be some danger in 
introducing substantial forces if we did not indicate 
clearly that we were prepared to negotiate since such 
introduction could very easily be misinterpreted by the 
Communist side as a signal that the US intended ground 
action against North Vietnam itself. 

Consideration might also be given to the possible 
desirability of introducing forces into Thailand which 
could be deployed if necessary into the Mekong areas of 
Laos to protect Thailand from any adverse consequences 
of a negotiated settlement and provide leverage for 
the Laos aspect of any negotiations. An argument can 
be made for introduction of ground forces into the Laos 
Panhandle to deal with the infiltration problem. How- 
ever, it is my personal view that such introduction 
would not serve the principal intended purpose of 
terminating the hostilities under favorable conditions 
but would rather lead to military escalation in another 
theater. 


Accordingly I wou! 


(a) We state clearly and publicly to the 
Communists and to the world the conditions under which 
we would be prepared to call off our retaliatory 
attacks (e.g., cessation of all attacks on US installa^ 
tions and all large-scale VC attacks, both of which 

we could argue on general grounds must be under the 
direction of the DRV) . 

(b) Introduce ground forces into South Vietnam 
(e.g., initially the Marine BLT) . This is likely to 
seem inevitable soon anyway if we continue air attacks 
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on NVN and NVN responds by VC attacks on US forces and 
installations. If we introduce ground forces primarily 
to increase security of our own installations we will 
be putting those forces in a very disadvantageous role. 

The initial mission of ground forces might be to secure 
the perimeter in the Danang area. Their longer-term 
military mission might be to serve as a reserve force 
to fight alongside the Vietnamese against large-scale 
VC attacks. Such a role would be consistent with the 
rationale in (a) above - i.e., that we are seeking an 
end to large-scale VC attacks. Their principal real 
purpose, however, would be, as the above argument suggests, 
primarily political. It would be necessary before doing 
this to obtain an intelligence judgment on probable 
Communist interpretation of such a move. If accompanied 
by a clear statement of our objectives and of our will- 
ingness to enter into negotiations immediately, the 
danger that it would be misunderstood as a movement 
preparatory to invasion of NVN should be minimized. 

(c) Indicate publicly and very clearly and 
precisely that we are/prepared to enter negotiations. 

(d) Prepare for the possibility that the 
Chinese may use their next nuclear test to amplify the 
effects of Communist action in SVN. This possibility 
suggests the desirability of taking the above actions 
soonest in order to avoid the possibility that our call 
for negotiations may appear to be a response to the 
Chinese test. 

The above actions are, of course, along the general 
lines of the proposals we made in our paper of November 30 
on ’’Alternatives to Air Attack on NVN". However, they 
have a somewhat different rationale under present circum- 
stances. If we do not take such actions I believe that 
the point may soon be passed where it will be possible 
for either us or the Communists to enter negotiations. 

As suggested, a Chinese nuclear test could accentuate 
this problem by increasing political pressures on us 
for negotiations while making it more difficult for us 
to accept negotiations. 

If 
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If we do not take action which will lead to ter- 
mination of escalation soon, only one possibility seems 
to me to lie ahead - a really major war in Southeast 
Asia. While the Soviets would probably not participate 
directly, they would probably play a strong supporting 
role which would enlarge the risks. In addition, they 
might exercise their considerable influence to stimulate 
anti-US action in other areas. 


CC: S/P - Mr. Rostow 

FE - Mr. Green 
Mr. Unger 
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